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SUMMER BOARDINC. 

The undersigned will open their private dwelling 
on the 4th of Seventh month next, for the accom- 
modation of a few boarders. The residence (known 
as the Eden Home) is pleasantly situated in the 
village of Unionville, Centre Co., eight miles from 
Bellefonte, on the line of the Bald Eagle Valley 
Railroad. The mountain scenery and surroundings 
lend many charms to the lover of nature, There is 
also a Friends’ meeting-house in the village. On 
the whole, we deem it a pleasant resort for city 
Friends. 

Any desiring to come will please make application 
very early to JESSE or EDITH W. CLEAVER, 

520 2t. Fleming, Centre Co., Pa. 


- CHARIES C. JAOKSCN, 


TAILOR, 
53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of .desirable.colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 










Compat’s 
100 Tbs. of fe yo Paes Coch 
Gorongp P at Lani and wear longer. 
as 










200 lbs. cents to) 

1 y r circaters, send Fo. e750 
Tt, te 

/2 a now = 8 Mana thes Pa. 






or New Sort. 5 
811.610 


BENJAMIN “ALBERTSON, 
Mas jait‘Gpeno oun ot dark Stel and Bro 
one r n 
7 7 DONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable ae 80 
long out of the market. TFN 


PRIVATE SALE, 


Having purchased auother property, I now offer 
for sale my present residence: a very convenient 
ten (10) room house, pleasantly situated in the 
borough of Bristol; nice front yard, with some 
fruit-bearing trees ; a new well of cold, soft water, 
new pump therein, whick, with coal bins and water- 
clo.ets, are all under roof of a large, new, well 
ventilated shed. 

Easy terms. Immediate possession. 

Apply to BMMOR COMLY, 

4 Cor. Cedar and Walnut Sts., Bristol, Pa. 


This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received by Joan Comiy, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. . 





Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


NEW GOODS. NEW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines, 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns, 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes. 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hernsni Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Onur stock is selected with much care, and 
wilh compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods ty ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
71a & ARCH STREETS; PHELA: 


P. 8.—-We have just received (very unexpected- 
ly) eet new Thibet Shawls and &quares, from $5.00 
11.00. 


E. McMILLIN,, 
MILLINES# 


No. 103 §. Thirteenth St., PE Tin 
PLAIN BONNETS. 


CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
455 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


513.527. 
JOHN K. WILOM 
No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND a ee RAILROAD BONDS, 


AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will ae 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 


JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. 7th 8t., Philads 
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TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The suocess with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 





friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 


Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. 


225 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


 BILLBORY > 
> rurniture,  @ 


MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 
BEDDING WABREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below arch, Philately) 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 


513 ly.a 












eluding the celebrated | Feather Beds 
WOVEN WIRE : 
| Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, | Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of 
the age, for which we are Comfortables, 


Sole Agents for _ Blankets, 


PHILADELPHIA. | Quilts, 4, 8—3m 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER 


WO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting busiress. 318.610. 


Cutlery, noe HE ces. PP Le. Wil- 


low and Wooden Ware, » and 8 general variety 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
31.57: 905 Market St., Philada. 


FRIENDS' SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (eld number 132) Third Avenue, 


Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


hey beg veto inform you that he 
nifAl ved from Refant a new stock of Friends’ 


goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 


311.75 Between 14th and 15th &ts., New York. 


Seni for our Mr a 
T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 
MILTON JACKSON, M.S., \ Principals. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-exp!osive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
197 xwn sw 510 Arch 8t., PhiJaielphia, Pa. 


TWO PLEASANT ROOMS separate or together, 
with board in a Friend’s family, may be procured 
at Woodbury, N. J. For further particulars apply 
at this office, 144 N. 7th St., Philada. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29pe23 33 North Second St,, Philada- 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1-7 tf. Springboro’, 0. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FUBNITURE ne 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly. attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Baxt’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from experience to give entire satisfaction to ali 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 tn iw sw 


4—4 China Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
JUST RECEIVED. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 8. Second St. 








429 tf 


AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAW wishing to 
engage in the mercantile business. 
situation for a good Country Store in a settle- 
ment of Friends. For particulars address 
. THOMAS BROWN, 
Winona P. 0., Henry Co., Iowa. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KERT HER; FOR SHE I8 THY LIFE.” 


ann eee Ones a 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIGNDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMRNTS MADE 10) 


JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street: 


{CP OFRFICE OPEN from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


ne CN iieictisicicicinisciuindctnihdpiccnentaitiptnbacninadiitilns 
TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. Lemp from unpublished Letters..,.......srsseeceessseeseees 188 
The Paper is issued every week. Eprroriab , 1 
Shs, Wiaepsasnaen Webemie asckemnenend’ eu Gy tts of Mlb.see sossveressnenserens ancenceneecsnceerececeeqsenenegnesoseceoes eess 84 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- | OBITUARY...1..ececesereeseeseseseserserssensensessessnssssnesssnsssessnesenees 185 
weve cpg it — nent Mee ‘To those receiving it | The Yosemite Valley, California 185 
through our varriers, Taree Dottars. ' / 
& SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. | The Housekeeping Puzzle............sscssssssssesssecseeeterererenees 188 
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From 8. M. Janney’s History of Friends. © 
MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM SAVERY AND RICH- 
ARD JORDAN. 

(Continued from page 164.) 


William Savery was horn in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1750, and was edu- 
cated in the principles of Christianity as pro- 
fessed by the Society of Friends.* He was 
placed with a Friend in the country to learn 
the tanning business, and after the expiration 
of his apprenticeship returned to the city. 

He then associated with those who were 
much inclined to vanity and folly, and seek- 
ing for pleasure in the gratification of his 
natural propensities, wandered far from the 
Fathers house. “I may acknowledge,” he 
writes, “ that, notwithstanding my revolt and 
turning aside trom the paths of purity and 
peace, the Lord has been graciously near me 
all my life-long, and has watched over me as 
a tender Father for good, smitten me by His 
spirit when I have been rebelling against His 
holy law written in my heart, making merry 
over the Divine witness there; and has 
reached to me and tendered me in the midst 
of mirth and jollity. He often followed me 
to my chamber, and upon my pillow has 
drawn tears of sorrow and contrition from 
me, when none had been privy to it but His 
All-seeing Eye; so that my days of joy and 


* — of William Savery, Friends’ Library, 
Vol. I. . 


laughter have often produced nights of sorrow 
and weeping.” 

In the year 1778, attending a meeting at 
Merion, held after an interment, he was on 
that solemn occasion deeply impressed with 
serious thoughtfulness. In the same year he 
was married, and having settled in business 
in Philadelphia, he endeavored to regulate 
his conduct and conversation, and be just in 
his dealings towards men, hoping to attain a 
fair standing in society, and to satisfy his 
conscience without a full surrender of his af:- 
fections to the Divine government, 

In relation to this stage of his experience 
he writes: “ How can I sufficiently adore my 
great and good Master, for His continued re- 
gard and care over me, in that He did not 
suffer me to remain long in this state of de- 
lusion and error. He disturbed my false rest 
and made me at times exceedingly uneasy 
with it, and gave me at length to see that not- 
withstanding my regularity of behaviour and 
all my boasted attainments, I fell far short of 
that purity which all the vessels in the Lord’s 
house must come to; and that I was yet under 
the law which cannot make the comers there- 
unto perfect; not having passed under the 
flaming sword, nor felt the day of the Lord to 
come, which burns as an oven.” .... “Jt 
pleased Him to lead me as into the wilder- 
ness, and to give me a sight of my former dis- 
obedience and folly. Oh! the bitterness and 
distress that covered me wher I was alone or 
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in meetings. I experienced but few pleasant 
draughts of His love; my meat was gall and 
worm wood, and my drink of the bitter waters 
of Marah.” 

After enduring for some months these try- 
ing baptisms, sometimes alleviated by gleams 
of comfort, and then again being plunged 
deeper in distress, he was at length visited 
with the dayspring from on high, and in the 
full assurance of Divine favor, cried aloud, 
“Oh! now I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

In the year 1779, while accompanying a 
Friend on a religious visit in Virginia and 
Carolina, William Savery first opened his 
mouth in the gospel ministry. His gift as a 
minister was acknowledged by the Monthly 
Meeting in the year 1781, and he subsequently 


travelled much in the service of the gospel. 


In 1781, he attended meetings in Mary- 
land; in 1785, he was engaged in a gospel 
mission to New York and New England ; and 
in 1791, he went on the same errand to the 
Southern States. In Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, he found the Meeting of Friends was re- 
duced to about fifteen members; but he had 
erowded audiences in the Methodist and Bap- 
tist meeting-houses, where he was enabled to 
preach the gospel in the authority of Truth. 

His soul was burdened with distress on ac- 
count of slavery and its ruinous effects upon 
the people. After leaving Charleston, he 
writes: “ On our road we met between thirty 
and forty negroes of both sexes almost naked, 
some of them lame and decrepit, travelling to 
Ashley bridge, a considerable distance off, 
there to be put up and sold at vendue. This 
made our hearts sad and caused the reflection, 
certainly there is a righteous and omniscient 
Judge that commiserates the poor and op- 
pressed, and takes cognizance of the actions 
of hard-hearted and merciless oppressors, and 
by terrible things in righteousness will sooner 
or later plead the cause of the afflicted. It 
is sorrowful that because judgment against an 
evil work is not speedily executed, the hearts 
_of men are set to do evil.” ; ‘ ‘ 

“We rode through many rice swamps, 
where the blacks were very numerous, great 
droves of these poor slaves working up to the 
middle in water, men and women nearly 
naked ; a peck of corn is their miserable sub- 
sistence for a week. A gloomy sadness cov- 
ered them, so as scarcely to admit of the in- 
terchange of a sentiment. O Christianity 
and humanity, how are ye disgraced! Where 
will such astonishing horrible conduct end ?” 

After visiting meetings in North Carolina 
and Virginia, he returned to his home with 
the reward of peace. 

In the year 1793, William Savery, with 
other Friends of Philadelphia Meeting, being 
under a religious concern to visit the Indians, 
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and having received the approbation of their 


meetings, as well as the consent of the Federal 
Executive, attended a council at Sandusky, 
convened in order to make a treaty of peace. 
Much of the country through which they 
passed was a wilderness, and their journey, 
which occupied four months, was attended 
with great fatigue and exposure. ; 

The following year he attended an Indian 
treaty at Canandaigua, in the State of New 
York. In both these journeys he found op- 
portunities for religious service among the 
Indians and others, and preached the gospel 
with acceptance. 

In the spring of 1795, he attended Virginia 
Yearly Meeting, and had appointed Meetings 
in Steud, Meade, and other places 
in that section of the State. The following 
year he embarked for Europe on a gospel 
mission, which occupied him about two years 
and a half. 

He had for fellow-passengers in the ship 
Sussex bound for Liverpool, Deborah Darby 
and Rebecca Young, ministers from England, 
then on their homeward voyage after per- 
forming a very acceptable visit to the Church- 
es in America; also Samuel Emlen, Sarah 
Talbott, and Phebe Speakman, going to Eng- 
land on the same religious errand. 

At that time there were in Europe an un- 
usual number of ministering Friends from 
America ; among them were Nicholas Waln, 
Thomas Scattergood, David Sands, and Geo. 
Dillwyn. 

William Savery, after attending meetings 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, went to Pyrmont, in Germany, and 
to Congeines, in the south of France, to visit 
a little flock at each of those places who pro- 
fessed the principles of Friends. Accompa- 
nied by George Dillwyn, David Sands, Wil- 
liam Farer, and Benjamin Johnson, he went 
through many towns and villages in Germany, 
seeking for religious people and preaching 
the gospel. Being able to speak German, he 
could readily make himself understood, and 
frequently interpreted for his companions. 

In his travels through France, he was ac- 
companied by David Sands and Benjamin 
Johnsor. At Congeines they were lodged at 
the house of Louis Majolier, a minister, and 
the leading man in that little community of 
simple-hearted, affectionate Friends. Wil- 
liam Savery writes in his diary: “I never 
was in a country where there was more unaf- 
fected simplicity than here. Shepherds and 
shepherdesses are scattered about, tending 
their flocks, and knitting or spinning at the 
same time ; having very few cows or goats, 
they milk the ewes, which afford them a suffi- 
ciency, and they think the milk richer than 
cows’ milk. ° 
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“In the evening we had some conversation 
with them on their present state as to relig- 
ion; and from the information of —— Rob- 
inel, an ancient man, it appears that for sixty 
years at least, there has been a number of 


istering counsel and consolation in the love 
of the gospel, In the following year, the city 
was again visited with the same awful scourge, 
and he devoted. himself night and day to re- 
lieve the distressed. 







religious people in this neighborhood, who 
had separated from the common ways of 
worship; and were by some called Inspirants. 
Their attention was first turned to Friends 
by information in the public papers of a 
young man who came to Paris and adver- 
tised that the owners of a vessel and cargo, 
which were taken by the British in the war 
with America and France, were requested to 
come forward and claim their several propor- 
tions of the said vessel and cargo; and that 
his father, who was part-owner of the ship 
which took the nell vessel, was a Quaker, 
and did not desire to hold their property, as 
it was inconsistent with his conscientious scru- 
ples. They then made inquiry respecting the 
principles of Friends, and found them much 
the same as their own. After this, being vis- 
ited by Sarah Grubb and other Friends, and 
confirmed in their sentiments, they continued 
to profess the principles of our religious Soci- 
ety, and have passed through many trials 
lately, some having been imprisoned. They 
were truly glad to see us, believing we had 
come in an acceptable time.” 

On William Savery’s return from the Con- 
tinent, he spent much time in Great Britain 
and Ireland, finding great openness among 
the people to hear the truths of the gospel. 
He remarks, in his diary, that he seldom felt 
authorized to appear in the ministry among 
Friends ; that is, where there were none others 
present. His mission appears to have been 
to the public at large, and wonderful were 
the effects of his earnest and impressive dis- 
courses among the multitudes of all persua- 
sions who flocked to hear him. 

On one occasion, however, when about to 
leave the city of London, he had a meeting 
appointed for Friends only. It proved to be 
very large, and was eminently crowned with 
Divine favor. 

Having discharged his religious duty to 
the people of Great Britain and . Ireland, he 
returned to his family and friends in the 
Tenth month, 1798. 

He labored diligently in his temporal busi- 
ness for the support of his family, as well as 
for the relief of the poor, whose wants his lib- 
eral mind was ever ready to supply, accord- 
ing to his ability. 

In 1802, the part of Philadelphia where 
he resided was visited with a pestilential dis- 
ease, which carried off many in a very short 
time, when he, not being willing to desert his 
post, was much engaged in visiting the sick 
and afflicted, both Friends and others, admin- 











In the spring of 1804, being mostly confined 


to the house by sickness, he expressed his 
resignation to the Divine will; and, notwith- 
standing his abundant and efficacious labors 
in the service of his Lord and Master, he en- 
tertained very humble views of himself, ob- 
serving, “I thought I was once strotig for the 


work, but now I am a child brought back to 
my horn-book, and have nothing to trust to 


but the mercy of God, through Christ my 


Saviour.” 

A short time before his death, under a 
sense of Divine favor, he exclaimed, “ Glory 
to God!” He continued in great composure 
of mind, and departed this life the 19th of 
the Sixth month, 1804, in the 54th year of 
his age. 

Richard Jordan was born in the county of 
Norfolk, State of Virginia, the 19th of the 
Twelfth month, 1756. His parents, who were 
members of the Society of Friends, endeav- 
ored to train him in the principles and prac- 
tice of their religious persuasion. 

When he was twelve years of age, the 
family removed to North Carolina, and be- 
came members of Richsquare Meeting. In 


early life he was deeply impressed by the ten- 
dering visitations of the Holy Spirit ; but, not 


abiding under this religious exercise, he grad- 
ually gave way to the temptations that beset 
his path, until his mind became alienated 
from the source of all true comfort. In this 
condition, it pleased the Shepherd of Israel 
to bring him under a deep sense of judgment 
and condemnation. After a painful conflict 
of mind, which at times was experienced dur- 
ing several years, he was mercifully enabled 
to surrender himself to the Divine govern- 
ment, and to obtain the reward of peace. 

When he married, his father offered him 
several slaves to assist in his agricultural 
labors ; but he refused to receive them, being 
fully convinced that the practice of slavehold- 
ing is inconsistent with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel and the precepts of Christ. While apply- 
ing his hands to hard labor, he felt a peace- 
ful conscience in the course he had taken, 
and became an advocate for the oppressed 
people of color, many of whom were then 
being liberated by members of the Society of 
Friends. 

In the twenty-fifth year of his age, Richard 
Jordan, under a sense of religious duty, ex- 
pressed a few words in a meeting for worship, 
which yielded to his oppressed and afflicted 
soul an indescribable sense of joy. His ap- 
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rances in the ministry were for a lung time 
rief and not frequent; but keeping to the 
root of Divine life, he grew in his gift, and 
became an acknowledged preacher of the 


1. 
aoe year 1797, he was engaged on a gos- 
pel mission to New York and New England ; 
and in 1802, with the approbation of his 
friends, he embarked for Europe on the same 
religious service, which occupied him more 
than two years. 

After his return he removed with his fam- 
ily to Hartford, Connecticut, being impressed 
with a sense of duty to labor as a min- 
ister in that vicinity. He remained there 
about five years, and then removed to New 
Jersey, and settled at Newton, within the lim- 
its of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 

He departed this life the 14th of the Tenth 
month, 1826, in the seventieth year of his 


In the memorial concerning him, issued by 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, he is described 
as an able minister of the gospel, devoted to 
the service of his heavenly Master. 





EXTRACT. 


Dr. Maudsley holds that science is less de- 
structive than constructive, and from the 
ruins of every demolished superstition builds 
a nobler faith. For every pictured curtain 
it tears down, it leaves the glories‘of a land- 
scape painted anew every morning, and it 
brushes away our cobweb fancies only to show 
the everlasting stars. One of the chapters in 
his recent book on the “ Body and the Mind,” 
closes with the following fine passage: “I 
know not why the Power which created 
matter and its properties should be thought 
not to have endowed it with the functions of 
reason, feeling, and will, seeing that, whether 
we discover it to be so endowed or not, the 
mystery is — incomprehensible to us, 
equally simple and easy to the Power which 
created matter and its properties. To a right- 
thinking and right-feeling mind, the beauty, 
the grandeur, the mystery of Nature is aug- 
mented, not lessened, by each new glim 
into the secret recesses of her operatious. The 
sun going forth from its chamber in the East 
to run its course is not less glorious in majesty 
because we have discovered the law of gravita- 
tion, and are able by spectral analysis to de- 
tect the metals which enter into its compo- 
sition—because it is no longer Helios driving 
his golden chariot through the pathless spaces 
of the heavens. The mountains are not less 
imposing in their grandeur because the Oreads 
have deserted them, nor the groves less at- 
tractive, nor the streams more desolate, be- 
cause science has banished the Dryads and 
the Naiads. No, science has not destroyed 


poetry, nor expelled the divine from Nature, 
but has furnished the materials, and given 
the presages, of a higher poetry and a mightier 
philosophy than the world has yet seen. The 
grave of each superstition which it slays is 
the womb of a better birth. And if it come- 
to pass—in its onward march—as it may well 
be it will come to pass, that other supersti- 
tions shall be dethroned as the sun-god has 
been dethroned, we may rest assured that 
this also will be a step in human progress, 
and in the beneficent evolution of the Power 
which ruleth alike the course of the stars and 
the ways of men.”—The Golden Age. 





REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 
BY JESSE KERSEY. 


In reflecting upon the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments, it has presented as a clear 
case that it never was consistent with the at- 
tributes of the Deity to impose suffering upon 
any of His creatures. But He has done all 
that could be done to make all parts of His 
creation happy ; and therefore all the misery 
that we experience is the consequence of our 
own misconduct. In the formation of man 
it appears that it was consistent with the wis- 
dom of his great Author to constitute him a 
being capable of devotion; and to this end 
he gave to him an amount of freedom agreeing 
with the capacity that he was endued with. 
Hence he would think for himself, and make 
his own elections by following his passions 
and appetites, and indulging them; he would 
run into excesses, and those excesses would 
produce their own sufferings. Experience 
teaches us that every act has its consequence. 
Thus we find a motive for self-government, 
and as we learn on the one hand that every 
improper indulgence produces misery, so we 
find on the other that the more we become 
subject to the principle of self-government, 
the greater is our happiness. In those two 
cases of fact we have full proof that it is not 
the pleasure of the Creator that we should be 
sufferers, but that He has done all that could 
be done consistent with the nature of our he- 
ing to render us completely happy. Had we 
been created without any portion of freedom, 
we could never have known or enjoyed de- 
votional feelings, but must have moved along 
in life as mere machines. Having then a de- 
votional capacity, it must follow that when 
all our experience proves the goodness of 
God to us in giving us the means of happi- 
ness, that this knowledge should excite the 
highest sense of obligation, and of course the 
most pure devotion and love to God. If we 


were obliged to contemplate Him in any 
other light, it would have the most melan- 
choly effect upon us. Finding, then, that by 
regarding the light of Truth and walking in 
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it, we give energy and dominion to our more 
exalted and higher nature, and witnessing 
daily the consequence to'be a complete quie- 
tude of the passions, and the most perfect 

session of intellectual happiness, we are thus 
united to the great Fountain of spiritual 
good, and are one with our glorious Author. 
We cannot believe, while possessing this 
blessed state, that it ever was any part of the 
design or purpose of God to render any part 
of His creation miserable. Of course we 


must be convinced that all the miseries of 


mankind are the fruit of their own doings. 
According to those views it will appear that 
there is nothing in the attributes of God that 


ever can consist with dealing out penalties 


and afflictions upon His finite creatures. 


Hence we come to the belief that because it 


was necessary in order to our own preserva- 
tion, that evil and folly should bring suffer- 


ings upon us asa consequence, or otherwise 


we should never be brought out of it ; there- 
fore those sufferings themselves are demon- 
strations of the goodness and mercy of God 
to man. The truth appears to be that in 
every case where we witness suffering, there 
is no more of it than seems necessary to pro- 
mote their own good. In looking into the 
human composition, and considering it in 
agreement with the foregoing sentiments, we 
find an admirable proof of the sublimity and 
greatness of the Christian system. By this 
we are taught to believe that we have to con- 
trol all our animal passions, in order to be- 
come acceptable to God; and by our own 
positive practical knowledge we are con- 
vinced that our happiness can never be com- 
pleted by sensual indulgences. The obliga- 
tions of Christianity and those that are found 
from the operation of the laws of our nature, 
both prove that they have the same origin ; 
that is, the wisdom that dictated the Chris- 
tian’s path of duty, and that fixed the conse- 
quences of sensual excess is one and the same. 
Therefore, however the reputed philosopher, 
or the common sceptic may point the finger 
of derision at the humble and self-denying 
follower of the Son of God, it is impossible 
for himself to he happy in any other course 
of life than that which is adopted by the lat- 
ter. But we are told that there must be 
some mistake on the part of those who would 
prohibit the indulgence of the passions and 
appetites of nature. Why, say they, were 
they given, if they must be kept in such strict 
subordination? The answer is not difficult, 
because it is easy to prove that the same wis- 
dom and power that gave those dispositions, 
has set for them the requisite boundary, and 
no man can pass it without bringing upon 
himself consequences of a suffering kind. 
From which we might expect every enlight- 





ened individual would surely be convinced 
that the precepts themselves that are taught 
by Christianity have flowed from the same 
fountain of perfect wisdom. 


OO 

THe Caristian Name.—A map may be- 
lieve in Christ who does not believe in Christ’s 
name, using that name simply ip its super- 
ficial meaning. Do we mean by Chrigt sim- 
ply the letters that spell out that name? Is 
not Christ merely a name for certain qualities 
—for love, for purity, for truth, for a holy 
faith in and obedience to the Saviour and 
God? Is it not a name that signifies not 
simple beliefs, but succor of love, and self- 
denial of love? Is it nota name filled full 
of the sweetest and richest fruit of divine be- 
ing? A man may believe in the thing whigh 
that name covers, who yet, from the force of 
prejudice and education, is unwilling to take 
the name itself. There is many a man who 
believes in Christ, only he will not catl him 
by that name. He believes in God as He 
was manifested in Christ. He does not know 
much about the historical part of Christian- 
ity. He believes in that part in which the 
heart is concerned. He may not believe in 
theology ; he may not accept all the dogmas 
in regard to days,and incarnation, and me- 
diation, and passion, as they are framed into 
theology; but he has taken the spirit of 
Christ. And, having taken that, he has 
taken Christ. If a man takes the spirit of 
Christ, it does not matter so much about the 
name. He takes Christ who takes his spirit. 
—H. W. Beecher. 

a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ THE GIFT OF CONTINUANCE.” 

Important principles, aptly expressed, are 
frequently to be found floating about as it 
were, almost unnoticed and unknown, and, 
of latter times, it appears to have been in a 
measure one of the missions of the writer, in 
respect to some of these, to “ gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost.” 

In accordance with this feeling, he furnish- 
es from No. 10 of a series of religious tracts 
published in Boston, entitled, “ Words for 
Wayfarers,” the following extracts for re- 
publication, viz :— 

“Tt was said of one man whose protracted 
remarks in social meetings probably resem- 
bled a mathematical liae,—having ‘length 
without breadth or thickness,’ that ‘he had 
the gift of continuance, and that was about 
the only gift he did have.’ 

“This can hardly be regarded as one of 
the ‘ best gifts ;’ it is a sign of mental infirm- 
ity as well as of spiritual emptiness. * * * * 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts;) but do 
not reckon ‘the gift of continuance’ among 
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them. Remember, there is a time to be si- 
lent. Try and find out when it is. Not 
every thought that comes to your mind in 
meeting, is to be told of at once. Sometimes 
the Holy Spirit bids you /earn; be careful 
how you utter to others those things which 
the Lord designed you to know especially for 
yourself. Enquire continually, ‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?’ and then rest in 
the Lord and wait patiently for His direc- 
tion, for ‘the meek will He guide in judg- 
ment, and the meek will he teach his way.’ ” 

The point dwelt upon above is an im- 
portant one. Who has not heard an other- 
wise instructive discourse, almost deprived 
of its vitality, by being spun out until scarce 
anything was perceptible but “length with- 
out breadth or thickness.” 

Although these extracts were origi- 
nally intended to apply to a species of or- 
ganization to which we Friends apply the 
term “outward,” they are none the less true. 
To the writer’s mind they are confirmatory of 
the growth in the religious community,—of 
an increase of dependence on Divine Power, 
and less and less faith in the works of man 
as such, in his own will and wisdom. 

Notwithstanding the clergy of the present 
day are almost unceasing in their efforts to 
gather the multitude around them, and to 
urge a belief in an oral dispensation which our 
fold deems at variance with a “free gospel 
ministry,” still we have no right to question 
motives, where a consistent Christian life is 
maintained ; and it must certainly be admit- 
ted, that even with these, the potency of the 
“still small voice,” the “light within,” is be- 
coming more and more recognized, and 
looked up to as the guide. 

Else, why the concluding words, “Then rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for his direc- 
tion,” for “ the meek will He guide in judgment, 
and the meek will He teach his way.” 

J. M. E 

Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1871. 





Livinc By THE Moment.—The grace of 
the present time, be it more or less, will not 
answer the claim of any future time. Our 
feelings, in order to be right feelings, must 
correspond to the facts and events of the 
present hour, the present moment. But every 
succeeding moment, bearing on its bosom new 
events and new facts, has a character of its 
own; and it demands a new life, a new ex- 

rience corresponding toit. In order, there- 
ore, to live as a holy person ought to live, 
we must regard the claims of the smallest pe- 
riods of time, as they pass before us; and 
must act in accordance with those claims. 
This is what is termed living by the moment. 

—Thomas C. Upham. 















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COMMUNICATION. 

This being one of those days in which the 
farmer is driven indoors by the blessed rain 
that descends to water the crops of his plant- 
ing, my mind was led to review and reflect 
on some of the excellent communications that 
have of late appeared in the Intelligencer. 

I will first revert to the jabor of love of- 
fered to us in your paper of Fourth month 
22d, by one whom I do not know, over the 
initials, L. J. R. Wethere find a germ which, 
if imbedded in a genial soil, and watered by 
love for our fellow-men, disinterested and 
pure, may be one of the means of making 
our Society “like a city set on a hill.” 

I certainly do not know why the Father of 
all has permitted our Society to exist, unless 
He sees in the future something it may ac- 
complish. There is a vital spark which has 
lived with us for some purpose, and could 
not be extinguished by those who have striven 
to smother it. First-day schools are now an 
established fact, and mission schools are talked 
of; and my prayer is that there may arise 
those who are qualified to conduct them to 
the enlarging of the city of our God. There 
are some Friends who condemn and discour- 
age those who strive to do good in that way, 
and believe that they are attempting to teach 
when they are not qualified to do it. All I 
can say to the sincere laborers in the vineyard 
is, when you hear such charges take them 
home, enter into your closet, and pray to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift, that He 
may give you the qualification to do that 
which you have undertaken. Rest assured 
He will give it to you, for He has promised it 
to His childien in more texts than I can or 
need enumerate. 

The time was when the advocates of eman- 
cipation were persecuted by some of the mem- 
bers of our Society, and pursued even to ex- 
pulsion, for too strongly laboring to maintain 
one of our leading testimonies, and against 
the greatest evil then existing in our land. 

Some Friends have been and are opposed 
to action on the temperance question, which 
is one of our excellent testimonies. Intem- 
perance is now the greatest evil of the day; 
devastating the land, and laying waste the 
souls and bodies of men. I very much like 
the communication of E. H., in No. 6 of this 
volume. When I perused it, I felt a wish 
that all could see and ponder its contents ; 
and those who have not noticed the article 
would do well to read and profit by it. 

Again, there is the subject of war. The 


practice has been with some to discourage 
every practical effort put-forth against the 
evil, as though our silent example were suffi 
cient ; and if a young man goes to war, thes 
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are the first to favor the issuing of a testi- 
mony of disownment against him. Is this 
the way t» maintain our testimonies, enlarge 
our Zion, and inculcate the principles of meek- 
ness, forbearance and love ? 

When Darlington Hoopes was at Washing- 
ton near the close of the last Congress, en- 
deavoring every way, publicly and privately, 
to lay before the heads of government the 


importance of initiating a movement among |- 


nations for the adoption of arbitration instead 
of war, I heard a member of Congress say to 
him, ‘‘ Move in your meetings in the matter. 
They have force here, and we will do what 
we can if they will petition.” There is work 
for the body, and work for each individual, 
and work of many kinds. Let each take 
what promises best fruit. Iam a believer in 
works as the fruits of religion. H. J. 

Forest Hill, Md. 

Saisie 

Ben Seuim found a golden coin one day, 

Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year awaiting him it lay, 

Until his coin to twenty pieces grew,— 
And these to thousands,—until people cried 
** How rich Ben Selim is ;’’ and so he died. 


Ben Adam had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a beggar asking alms he gave,— 
Who went rejoicing on his lonely way : 
Ben Adam died—too poor to own a grave. 
But when his soul reached heaven, the heavens 
alone 
Could hold the wealth to which his coin had grown. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


This morning, as I was viewing the beauties 
of creation around me—a luxuriant growth 
of wheat in one field, a beautiful rising crop 
of corn in another, a richly-painted purple 
clover field before me, and on either hand the 
meadows or hay fields about being housed in 
the barns, my heart glowed with gratitude to 
the bounteous Giver ; and I may add to these 
the blessings of health, of peace, and of har- 
mony diffused through the neighborhood, and 
in my own family. Then on the other hand, 
I look around over the human family, and 
see tumult, strife, changes, schemes, and hu- 
man contrivances, abounding. But 
‘*Happy the mind that sees a God, employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life, 

Resolving all events, with their effects, 


And manifest results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme.’’ 


Thou canst trace the grand view of Cowper in 
reference to Divine superintendency over the 
pairs of mortals in this lower world; and 


independent of all these commotions, divis- 
ions, changes, and plans, Divine Truth may 
be carrying on this great work unseen by His 
worldly- wise reasoning creatures. 

While yet from seeming evil He is educing 
good, and opeving a way for His blessed 

ruth to spread and obtain domivion among 
the children of men. 
Personal mingling in a social capacity with 
you, seems much precluded; its substitute, 
epistolary correspondence, has often been de- 
sirable. In this, however, my powers of ex- 
pression seem so feeble that when I would 
write the query arises, What shall I say? My 
employ for afew days past, has been copyin 
the account of Jacob Ritter, which, it is aan 
he had penned by an amanuensis some fifteen 
or more years since. The remembrance and 
near unity of spirit which I had with this de- 
voted servant, is not only sweetly revived by 
this employment, but his well-known com- 
prehensive impressions, when incapable of 
giving utterance to ideas and religious exer- 
cises, furnishes me with an example: that as 
respects yourselves and the cause of Truth 
yet dear to my heart, I may adopt on the 
present occasion, “Oh! the feeling—the feel- 
ings of my mind.” Toward you, dear daugh- 
ters, this inexpressible feeling always flows in 
my heart ; and though I seldom hear from 
you, either verbally or by written communi- 
cation, yet I sometimes indulge the hope that 
I have a place in your best affections in the 
Truth. I also sometimes think I am a com- 
panion in silent suffering with those who oft- 
en weep as between the porch and altar, on 
account of the state of many who do not ap- 
pear to be worshippers in the inner temple, 
but rest too much in the outer court. My 
prayers are for your preservation, and that 
you may be obedient to every clearly mani- 
fested duty. 

Thy welcome little letter was handed me 
by —— before meeting. i am pleased that 
thy mind enjoys a pleasant retrospect of thy 
late journey. That it should be baptized 
under the weight of the work whereunto thou 
art called, I can readily understand, I can 
also feel with thee therein. But by keeping 
patient under exercise, there are seasons of 
refreshment and of brighter views sometimes 
mercifully dispensed to the humbled mind. 
Ever bear in remembrance this truth, We 
serve a good Master, who will feed us with 
food which He sees convenient for us. May 
thy mind be thereby strengthened to every 
work whereunto thou art called, and mayst 
thou be a willing and diligent handmaid in 
the Lord’s house, to do whatever He may re- 
quire of thee. 
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PaitapetpHia YEARLY MEeEtINc.—On 
Seventh-day, the 13th inst., the meeting of 
ministers and elders connected with this body 
was held. During the solemn silence with 
which the meeting was favored upon assem- 
bliug, it was evident that from many hearts 
a prayer ascended for preservation. A be- 
loved brother extended a salutation of wel- 
come to those assembled, and expressed the 
desire that all might be kept under divine 
government, so that each might accomplish 
his own work and service. 

The spirit of supplication that had per 
vaded the assembly then found utterance 
through a faithful instrument from New 
York Yearly Meeting. The language of the 
apostle, “ When thou wast young, thou gird- 
est thyself and walkedst whither thou 
wouldst ; but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst not,” was quoted by a friend, who 
applied it to those who, being old in the 
knowledge of the loving kindness of the great 
Head of the Church, were willing to be 
guided and led whithersoever the spirit might 
lead them. 

Under this precious covering the business 
of the meeting was entered into. The repre- 
sentatives were present except six. Minutes 
were read for four ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings, who received a cordial 
welcome. Sympathy was feelingly expressed 
with Friends in some of our remote meetings, 
whose isolated situations excluded them from 
that sweet spiritual intercourse with those of 
their own household of faith, which is so 
strengthening arid encouraging. During the 
sessions of this meeting there was abundant 
evidence of a living exercise for the advance- 
ment of the testimonies held by us as a peo- 
ple, and both ministers and elders were en- 
couraged to faithfulness in their varied gifts, 
whereby harmony would be promoted and 
the health of the body preserved. 

Excellent counsel was given in relation to 
the care necessary to be observed, that minister 
do not unprofitably extend their communica. 
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tions, so as to burden others and waste their 
own spiritual strength. Friends separated 
under the feeling that they had been blessed 
with that Presence which is the crown and 
diadem of all rightly gathered assemblies. 

On First-day the meetings for public wor- 
ship at different localities in and about the 
city were held, and so far as we have heard 
they were seasons of favor—in which those 
gathered were blessed with a ministration of 
the gospel, attended with the comforting evi- 
dence that it was “heard gladly,” and we 
would fain hope that the effects thereof will 
not be as the vapor that vanisheth, but that 
fruit may be produced to the honor of the 
Great husbandman. 


In the Race street house, in the afternoon, 
“the children’s meeting ” was held, at which 
a large number of both young and old were 
present. It was an impressive occasion. 
Many hearts were touched by seeing so many 
precious children gathered by those who feel 
an obligation to do the little in their power 
to turn their youthful minds into ways of 
virtue and peace. The exercise was a sim- 
ple one, consisting of two pieces of poetry 
aud a psalm repeated in concert, in the 
manner they were accustomed to in their 
First-day schools, interspersed by remarks 
from a few Friends. 

On Second-day, the 15th inst., the sessions 
of the Yearly Meeting commenced. Both 
men’s and women’s meetings were interesting 
and solemn. Minutes for those from other 
Yearly Meetings were read: for Rachel Hicks, 
Westbury, Long Island; Stimasson Powell, 
from the same meeting; Alfred Moore and 
Clark Barmore, from Oswego, New York; 
and Ezekiel Roberts, Short Creek, Ohio. 
Epistles from the different Yearly Meetings 
in correspondence with us, were read to edifi- 
cation, and it was renewedly felt to be profit- 
able and encouraging thus to salute one an- 
other by the way with words seasoned with 
life. Salutary counsel flowed freely, and en- 
couragement was received to dwell so near 
the principle of life and of love that all may 
be drawn into near unison one with another. 

In the women’s meeting, the subject of the 
non-representation of women in the Meeting 
for Sufferings, which claimed attention last 
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year, was referred to in two of the reports, 
and was again considered. Much unity was 
expressed with the view that an advantage 
would arise from resuming the practice which 
obtained years ago and was discontinued, of 
associating men and women in the Represen- 
tative Committee. On presenting the sub- 
ject to the mén’s meeting, as it had also come 
up in one of their reports, they united in the 
appointment of a joint committee to consider 
it and report to a future sitting. 

Our paper goes to press too early to admit 
of a more extended account. 


= -- «—aem—- —-— 


MARRIED. 

BONSAL—WRIGHT.—On the 4th of Fifth month, 
1871, at the house of Joseph S. Jackson, near Win- 
chester, Va., under the care of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting, Va., William C. Bonsal, of Cecil county, 
Md., to Rebecca M. Wright, of the former place. 

eee 
DIED. 

COOK. —At Havana, Cuba, on the 24th of Ninth 
mouth, 1870, of yellow fever, Lewis P. Cook, young- 
est son of Thomas Cook, of Point Pleasant, N. J., 
in the 37th year of his age; a member of Shrews- 
bury Monthly Meeting- 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
First-day School General Conference will be held at 
Rutherford Place Meeting- house, New York, on Sev- 
enth-day evening, the 27th inst., at 8 o'clock. 

Epwin Crart, Clerk. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
BY THOMAS FOULKE, OF NEW YORK. 

The Yosemite Valley is situated on the 
Merced River, in the county of Mariposa, 
State of California, about 140 miles due 
east, or perhaps a little south of east, from 
San Francisco. It is on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, and nearly 
mid-way between the northern and sou-hern 
boundary of the State, and therefore very 
near its centre. It isa little valley or gorge, 
away up among the Sierras, about 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and is only from 
7 to 10 miles in length, and from half a 
mile to a mile and a half in breadth, and is 
surrounded by granite walls of varied forms 
and sizes, some of them with faces almost 
bare and perpendicular, rising to the fearful 
height of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the 
surface of the valley, or the waters of the 
Merced River, which name signifies River of 
Mercy, and which has several smaller tribu- 
taries flowing into it, the latter entering the 
valley by a series of waterfalls. It is said, in 
the spring of the year, or in May and early 
June, when the waters are high, from the 
melting of the snows among the Sierra moun- 








tains, there are as many as 200 of these falls 
pouring their waters over towering hiek 
precipices into the valley below! The hi 
mountain peaks which surround and look 
down upon this wonderful valley, are from 
7,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea level, and 
are dizzy and often frowning summits, On 
the whole, it may juetly be considered, that 
the Yosemite Valley, with its mighty walls 
and towering mountain peaks, and its nu- 
merous and beautiful waterfalls of such vast 
and unparalleled height, is the most wohder- 
ful and impressive feature of our American 
Continent! European tourists and writers 
now generally acknowledge that trans-Atlan- 
tic scenery has nothing anywhere that can 
eqnal, or even approach it. Unless there be 
something in the great unknown, or unex- 
plored, that has never yet been revealed to 
man, there is no spot anywhere in the wide, 
wide world of such wild and varied beau- 
ty, and such vast magnificence. I will 
not, therefore, attempt a full and com- 
plete description of the Yosemite Valley, 
for the grandest, mightiest scenery of the 
world cannot be deseribed. These descrip- 
tions, however accurately defined, and care- 
fully drawn they may be, can only convey to 
the mind a very faint idea of the wonders of 
the scene. It must be viewed to be appreci- 
ated, and even then it will take time for con- 
templation and reflection to bring the mind 
to a realization of its vastness and solemn 
immensity. I will content myself, therefore, 
with the effort to give some idea of this 
amazing temple of nature which has now 
become one of such vast general interest 
and world wide celebrity, and which will, 
dcubtless, in the near future be visited by 
multitudes of tourists from different parts 
of the globe. 

You leave the Central Pacific Railroad at 
Stockton, and take stage coach and the horse 
trail for the Yosemite Valley. There are 
at present three routes, one by way of Mur- 
phy’s Camp and the Calaveras grove of 
big trees; another via the renowned Mariposa 
grove of big trees, and Clarke’s Ranch ; and 
a third by way of Chinese Camp and Har- 
den’s Mill, taking the Coulterville trail, and 
leaving out altogether both the Mammoth 
Tree Groves. It would seem a pity to do 
this, when you are so near and almost in the 
immediate vicinity of these giants of the 
forest, which are, without any reasonable 
doubt, the oldest, the most wonderful, and 
most stupendous vegetable products of the 
globe. The stage ride by either route is 
dusty in the extreme, there being no rain in 
California during the summer months, and 
the roads being much traveied over are deep 
with dust, and it becomes very fine like ashes, 
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and when the wind blows in the direction 
you are going, you are euveloped in a cloud 
of fine dust which is very suffocating. When 
you add to this the intense heat of the sum- 
mer’s sun at noon-day, the thermometer 
standing say at 90 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and the fatigue incident to stage riding when 
the passengers are closely and tightly packed, 
you get a little idea of what the tourist to 
the Yosemite has to encounter. Nor is this 
all, for when the journey on the saddle train 
comthences, which is some twenty-five miles 
into the valley and over a mountain path, 
much of the way rugged, difficult, and peril- 
ous, the discomfort and hazard are by 
many considered still worse, and by some 
even unendurable. Women often find it 
quite difficult to keep on their saddles, lest 
they should be thrown over their horses’ 
heads going down steep declivities—a catas- 
trophe which sometimes happens; and in 
order to prevent this, they often prefer riding 
man fashion. But even in this emergency 
they are sometimes thrown off. Timid, ner- 
vous, delicate persons should not undertake 
the journey, as it is altogether too much for 
their nervous systems to endure. It is said, 
however, that the means of access into the 
valley are to be much improved every year, ' 
and the difficulties and dangers attending the 
journey are gradually disappearing. In fact, | 
we did hear some hints that they would yet 


line of ages, and accumulated around and 
over its fallen trunk. Seeds have fallen into 
the soil thus formed, and new trees have 
grown directly over the path or track where 
the old monarch had fallen, and there to- 
day are standing and growing. These young 
trees, as they are called, are known to be 
from six to eight hundred years old. What, 
then, must be the age of that old patriarch ! 
In the Mariposa grove there are scattered 
among 1,280 acres, 600 of these enormous 
trees. The Grizzly Giant is the largest stand- 
ing tree. If it were cut off smooth fifty 
horses could stand on the stump easily! If 
the trunk were hollow toa shell it would hold 
more freight than a first class ocean steamer 
250 feet long. In this grove there are two 
hundred trees more than twelve feet in diame- 
ter, fifty more than sixteen feet in diameter, 
and six more than thirty feet in diameter. 
In the Calaveras south grove, according to 
the authority of I. M. Hutchings, there are 
1,380 trees, some of which are the largest in 
the world. This grove contains the greatest 
number of large trees in the world. Accord- 


ing to Whitney, the State Geologist, there 


are trees in the Mariposa grove larger in 
circumference than any in the Calaveras 
grove, and there are taller trees in the Cala- 
veras grove than any that have yet been 
measured in the Mariposa grove. The diame- 
ter of the Grizzly Giant where the first large 


have a railroad there. The time which it | limb shoots out, ninety-five feet up from the 
will occupy in making the round trip from | roots, is twenty feet, the circumference being 
Stockton and back, should not be less than | about sixty feet, and the limb itself at this 
ten days, and if the tourist should visit both | wonderful height from the roots, is twenty 
the famed groves of mammoth trees, not less | feet in circumference and six and a half feet 
than two weeks. We made the necessary |in diameter, by transit measurement. The 
detour from the main road to pay our respects | “Father of the Forest,” in the Calaveras grove, 
to, and view and study these wonderful and | is a fallen tree, the top being broken away, 
mighty productions of tne vegetable kingdom. | and measures sixteen feet in diameter at 300 
Their ages are variously estimated at from | feet from the roots, which according to the 
1,200 to 4,000 years. Professor Torry, of; usual taper would give about 450 feet for 





Columbia College, places the oldest and} 
largest of these trees at the latter figure. It 
seems almost incredible, and yet his calcula- 
tion is not mere conjecture. It is based on 
good authority, and I do not see but he may 
be pretty nearlv correct. At all events, I 
would not venture to dispute his theory. One 
evidence may be given of their great age. 
It is this. One of these old giants, or mon- 
archs of the forests, having fallen centuries 
and centuries ago, was some years since dis- 
covered by some workmen deep down in the 
earth. In digging a trench they discovered 
some of the wood and a portion of the trunk 
of this enormous old tree in a perfect state of 
preservation! It was the wel]J-known red 
wood of the Sequoi Giganta, and has lain 
there for many, many centuries, for the earth 
and the debris have gone on through a long 


the entire height of the tree, this being the 
estimate. Its diameter is forty feet, and its 
circumference at the base one hundred and 
twelve feet. The scene in the forest at this 
point is impressive and beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The head of this old monarch 
has long since been Jaid in the dust, but how 
stupendous in his fall, and even in his ruin ! 
We rode through his hollow trunk for a 
hundred feet or more on horseback, and came 
out at a broken part; then entered again, 
and walked some distance further up from 
the roots, and passed up some twenty steps 
and got out at a knot-hole on the top, about 
two hundred feet from the roots. 

The expenses of the journey are very con- 
sider ble, if you include, which you should 
do, the price for ponies and guides and their 
fare also, in addition to all you require to 
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make you comfortable. On a rough estimate, 
ten dollars per day, or from one hundred to 
one hundred and forty dollars for the round 
trip from Stockton and back would be suf- 
ficent. The kind and amount of personal 
baggage you take along with you into the 
valley is a most important matter, and your 
clothing should be judiciously selected. Take 
nothing that is not absolutely necessary, as 
every article has to be taken into the valley 
on the backs of pack-mules or horses. It is 
safer and always prudent to be prepared for 
a change of climate, as the winds often come 
blowing in keenly from the Golden Gate. In 
a journey of this kind, the wearing apparel 
should be suited to the nature of the trip and 
the place you visit. It would be well to be 
repared to rough it a little if need be, and 
ready for an emergency should one arise. 
The hotels in the valley are plain, rustic, 
frame buildings, but the food is substantial 
and good and the fruit excellent and abund- 
ant. There is but one wagon for hauling 
timber and other purposes in the valley, and 
that was taken in on the backs of mules in 
sections, with one wheel on each side, or 
some other portion being lashed together 
over the back with witbes or ropes. Our 
hotel proprietor, the sumewhat celebrated J. 
M. Hutchings, we found to be always polite 
and attentive to the wants of his guests, 
which he seemed to know very well how to 
provide for. Our meals were greatly enjoyed 
as our appetites were sharpened by vigorous 
exercise and abundance of it. If you enter 
the valley by way of the Mariposa bridle 
path, by all means visit the Mariposa grove 
of big trees, from Clarke’s ranch, about five 
miles distant, and when near the brink 
of the mighty gorge, make a short detour 
from the main path, and go out for a few 
steps on the bold precipice of rock or moun- 
tain known as “Inspiration Point,” from 
which you have perhaps the most compre- 


hensive view of the whole valley, but not of 


its separate features. The name of this point 
is indicative somewhat of the feelings of the 
beholder, as he looks out for the first time on 
the wonderful picture of nature which is here 
spread out before him. Other names in this 
remarkable region are also peculiarly ap- 

ropriate. A tourist and writer for an 

astern journal, in depicting a little the view 
which met his eye from “ Inspiration Point ” 
says, “Suddenly as I rode along, I heard a 
shout. I knew the valley had revealed it- 
self to those who were at the front of the 
line. I turned my head away. I could not 
look until I had tied my horse. Then I 
walked down to the ledge, and crawl2d out 
upon the overhanging rocks. I believesome 
men walk out there. It’s a dull clod of a 
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soul who can do that. In all my life, let it 
lead me where it may, I think I shall see no- 
thing else so grand, so awful, so sublime, so 
beautiful,. beautiful with a beauty not of 
earth, as that vision of the valley. It was 
only yesterday evening: I cannot write of it 
yet. How long I sat there om the rock I 
never shall know. I brought the picture 
away with me. Ihave only to shut my eyes, 
and I see it as I saw it in that hour of 
hours. I think I shall see nothing else so 


sublime and beautiful till haply I stand 


within the gates of the Heavenly City.” 
There are some who claim that a really finer 
view than this is obtained a short distance 
below, on “ Mount Beatitude,” from whence 
is obtained a more expanded view of the 
valley and its surroundings. If we exclude 
the scene from the summit of “Sentinel 
Dome” and “ Glacial Point,” which are now 
considered by tourists the crowning beauty, I 
had almost said glory, of this whole region, 


and which stand unrivalled in the pomp and 


magnificence of the masonry of nature which 


are here mapped out, and the grand sublimi- 


ty and beauty which they present to human 
vision, there is nothing in all the world that 


does exceed, or even bear a just comparison 


to the grand panorama in the book of nature, 
which is presented from these stand-points or 
out-looks as you enter the valley. With 
these two single exceptions, perhaps there is 
to be found nothing to surpass the views from 
“ Mount Beatitude” and “Inspiration Point.” 
Charming views are to be obtained from 
“ Pour-pour-pa-sus, or the Three Brothers,” 
and from almost every turning point on your 
difficult and at times dangerous descent of 
several miles into the valley, from the summits 
above. One in particular is pointed out to 
tourists. It is the “ Stand Point of Silence,” 
and it is on or near the Coulterville trail, on 
the Harden’s Mill route, as you enter the 
valley. At the foot of the mountains, after 
your journey down, you follow a good path 
or trail for several miles further to the hotels. 
You ride along sweetly and charmingly im- 
pressed by the side of the peaceful Merced 
River, across the Bridal Veil meadow, with 
the “ Pohono Fall,” which signifies Spirit of 
the Evil Wind, or the Bridal Veil Fall in full 
view, with rainbow tints toying and playing 
with its mists in the bright sunlight. It was 
our pleasure and privilege one bright after- 
noon to behold these brilliant colors forming 
a complete rainbow circle, and the high 
mountains around standing sentinel. I need 
not say it was beautiful. Any lover of na- 
ture and her works would know and appre- 
ciate the fact. The fall of the water at one 
bound is 940 feet, looking somewhat like a 
veil of lace. The high mountain peaks above 
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and beyond the Bridal Veil are the “ Three 
Graces.” Further up the valley, and oppo- 
site to Hutchings’ Hotel, are the “ Yosemite 
Falls,” the name signifying large grizaly 
bear, and the water falling at three bounds 
to the amazing and astounding depth of 
2,634 feet, being by far the loftiest waterfall 
on the globe. Think of it, nearly half a 
mile of cataract! Still further up the val- 
ley, on the main stream of the Merced, you 
approach the Py-wy-ack, or “ Vernal Fall,” 
the name signifying cataract of diamonds, 
and the unbroken fall of the water bein 

350 feet. Still further on, and up the val- 
ley, you meet a beautiful sheet of silvery 
whiteness, 130 feet in width, the “ Nevada 
Fall,” or Yo wi-ye, signifying meandering, 
and the height of the fall, at one bound, 
measuring 700 feet. The volume of the 
water being much greater at these two latter 
falls, renders them more impressively grand. 
In the summer, when the Bridal Veil, and 
the Yosemite, and the Ribbon Fall become 





manner in which the theme is treated that it 
involves a new discovery. But the true 
principles of “ coéperation ” are seen notably 
on a farm, and generally in every well-regu- 
lated family, whether the family means be 
large or small. Every member has his or 
her appointed share in the labor of life, and 
frou the joint stock of exertion all derive 
advantage. Much of the complaint which 
we hear of domestic discomfort arising from 
poor service, and the frequent change of do- 
mestics, grows out of the neglect of the proper 
division of family cares. A great part 
of the diffieulty encountered by employers 
and employed in the domestic household is 
the result of circumstances which ought to 
be more in the control of housekeepers. The 
columns of the newspaper, or the agency of 
an employment office, brings a stranger into 
a household, In that household, so far as 
sympathy aud cheerful welcome are con- 
sidered, the domestic frequently remains a 
stranger during the whole term of service, 


























dwarfed on account of the meagre supply of 
their waters, the Vernal still pours on and 
on its ample torrent, and the Nevada, al- 
ways white as a snowdrift, and beautiful, 
rushes on and thunders down its ample sheet. 
The Yosemite may therefore be characterized 
for its height, the Vernal for its volume, the 
Bridal Veil for its softness, and the Nevada 
for height, softness and volume combined. 
The base of this great fall, as you look down 
into the waters, is spanned with rainbows. 
The South Fork cataract is the most inacces- 
sible of all, and seldom visited. The Ribbon 
Fall, long and slender, we did not see, but it 
must be charmingly beautiful when the 


waters are high, and they fall like strings of 


pearls and diamonds, as they come pouring 
over the mountain precipice of such vast 
depth. In the spring time what an amazing 
sight is presented, when these two hundred 
cataracts, sparkling in the sunlight with the 
bright colors of the rainbow, and swollen 
with the melting snows, come pouring and 
rushing over high walled mountain preci- 
pices of granite, fresh from the Sierras, into 
the valley below! The Bridal Veil and the 
Yosemite flow into the valley from lateral 
creeks, but the Vernal and the Nevada into 
the full swelling torrent of the Merced. Rain- 
bows of dazzling brightness shine at their 
base, and are sumetimes seen by tourists, in 
the bright sunlight, not in bows and arches 
only, but in complete circles of violet and 
gold. 
(To be continued.) 





THE HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE. 
A great deal is said just now of “ coépera- 
tive labor ;” and one might think from the 








whether short orlong. The world isa weary 


one to her; and seldom in the house can she 
find any alleviation of her discontent. Her 


interests and amusements are all outside ; and 


she cannot feel that interest in the family 


which a faithful domestic ought to feel. 

The old-fashioned housekeeper of, say fifty 
years ago, considered every part of her es- 
tablishment as worthy of her personal super- 
vision. She was everywhere present, sug- 
gesting, directing, and not afraid to take 
things herself in hand; in a pleasant manner 
teaching and showing what she wanted done, 
and how. If the “help” looked worried 
about her personal belongings, the lady was 
not above receiving, if not actually inviting 
confidence. If sunshine instead of clouds was 
in the kitchen, the mistress could share iu 
the pleasure of the good news whatever it 
might be. A few words of conversation, a 
little giving of advice, and a great deal of 
imparting of encouragement, taught the 
stranger that she had a judicious friend in 
her employer, and the great burthen of the 
feeling of loneliness was lifted off her heart. 
Without this relief she might have moped 
through a week ur two of dissatisfied and 
unsatisfactory service, and then left her 
place to try the same weary experiment 
somewhere else, as many now do. 

It is a rare accomplishment—and pity ’tis, 
’tis rare—smoothly to direct a household. 
But it is not so difficult as it seems; and 
whoever undertakes it heartily, will find the 
trouble of “ managing ” sensibly diminish. 
Let all the female members of a household, 
the young by saving labor, the elder by well- 
timed assistance, unite, and the “co operative 
system” will be found to work admirably. 


a 
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The kind treatment of dependants ought to 
form a part of every child’s education ; and 
the young girl who has been educated to be 
courteous without being rudely familiar, is 
better prepared to “come out” than she 
could be by any amount of time and money 
in a “finishing establishment.” Parlor ac- 
complishments are not to be despised; but 
kitchen accomplishments are quite as import- 
ant. And every young woman should be so 
trained that even the flitting of all the ser- 
vants in the house should not leave her quite 
in despair. She should not be at the mercy 
of strangers. Many of the wealthier fami- 
lies in our city are giving up housekeeping in 
disgust, and betaking themselves to hotels 
with suites of rooms, in which they are re- 
lieved from all the details of provision and 
management. Even if this were the most 
comfortable way of living, it is far above the 
means of most people. The more sensible 
plan is the plan of “co-operation,” as we 
have tried to explain it, in the foregoing re- 
marks, and under it, while fewer domestics 
are necessary, the housekeeper has her choice 
of those few; because she can dispense with 
all, or retain only one of whom great know- 
ledge or experience is not demanded. In a 
store or counting room, if there are several 
partners, the business is managed with fewer 
salaried clerks. Ona farm, while the sons 
and daughters are at home, there is less de- 
mand, as there is less room for “ hired help.” 
The more children a prudent farmer has, the 
richer he is—if they be well-trained children. 
They all “co-operate.” In a family with 
daughters, sisters, or other female relatives, 
the same rule might be applied and every- 
body be the gainer—the daughters in instruc- 
tion and experience, and the parents in com- 
fort and heart service.—Public Ledger. 





Among the pitfalls in our way 
The best of us wald blindly ; 
So, men, be wary, watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly. 
—Alice Cury. 





OUR HEAVENLY CROWN. 
BY E. 


Tis told 
That grains of gold 
God scattereth among 
The sands of life, our path along ; 
And we these grains must gather, one by one, 
To form our glorious, our own immortal crown. 


Our crown 
Hath richer grown, 
For every little grain 
Our willing, patient labors gsin. 
Gather them while tife’s swift moments wing. 
Who fails to glean, will ne’er be crowned king. 






THE OLD S8CHOOL-HOUSE. 

I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook streaam— 

Where we were school- boys in old time 
When manhood was a dream; 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 
The pond is dried away, 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 

The school house is no more, John, 
Beneath our locust trees, 

The wild rose by the window’s side 
No more waves in the breeze ; 

The scattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands, 
Since you and I were gone. 

The chestnut tree is dead, John, 
And, what is sadder now, 

The broken grape-vine of our swing 
Hangs ou the withered bough. 

I read our names upon the bark, 
Aud fuund the pebbles rare 

Laid up beneath the hollow side, 
As we had piled them there. 

Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
I looked for our old spring— 

That bubbled down the alder path 
Three paces from the swing ; 

The rushes grow upon the brink, 
The pool] is black and bare, 

And not a foot for many a day 
It seems has trodden there. 


I took the old blind road, John, 
That wandered up the hill— 
Tis darker than it used to be, 
And seems so lone and still; 
The birds yet sing upon the boughs 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
But vot a voice of hnman kind 
Where all our voices rang. 
I sat me on the fence, John, 
That lives as in old time, 
The same half panel in the path 
We used so oft to climb— 
And thought how, o’er the bars of life, 
Our playmates had passed on, 
And left me counting on the spot 
The faces that were gone. 
—Old Paper. 


san Laieiaipeila aaa a 
A LIVING LILLIPUT IN LAPLAND, 


Captain Hutchinson, of the British Artil- 
lery Service, has published in London a 
lively and charming book, under the title of 
“Try Lapland; a Fresh Field for Summer 
Tourists.” The Captain and his wife, desir- 
ing a summer vacation out of the beaten 
track of English tourists, fled away to Lap- 
land, and went to see the midnight sun at 
the extraordinary little hamlet of Quickjock. 
This picturesque and important town consists 
of four houses and a church, and may be ac- 
cepted as the ultimate expression of Lapland. 
“ Picture to yourself,” says Capt. Hutchinson, 
“two Swiss valleys, united together at the 
head of a lake. The low ground covered with 
small birch and willow, of exquisitely vivid 
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green, a beautiful contrast to the dark forest 
of pine which rises immediately above it. 
The trees, already diminutive at the base, 
become more and more stunted as they ap- 
proach the summit. Where the forest ceases, 
the shrubby willow, not more than two feet 
high, commence; and then we find a region 
where little is to be seen but mosses and 
lichens, close to the great fell running up to 
the Norwegian frontier; and, crowning all, 
a magnificent background of eternal snow. 
The village, with about thirty wooden houses 
(including barns and outhouses), all colored 
bright red, stands on a grassy slope reaching 
to the water’s edge. The tiny church, also 
of bright red wood, is built on an isolated 
hillock. Two rivers help to form the lake; 
the first flows down one valley in quiet gran- 
deur, while the second bursts over immense 
masses of granite in hurried fury, making 
three falls of excessive beauty, the roar of 
which can be heard for miles. Add to all 
this a clearness of atmosphere peculiar only 
to the Arctic Circle, and a dryness which 
never allows of a fog, and this is Quickjock.” 

Quickjock wore its gayest aspect at the 
time of this visit. The Lapps had come 
thither from all parts to attend the service 
in the little church. St. John’s Day is their 
great festival,on which they commemorate 
the arrival of summer. The pastor had at 
least twenty mouths to supply with food, and 
every morning two boats set off with their 
nets to the lake for the day’s supply. They 
would return about 11 A.M. with a large 
quantity of fish ; but it was never too large 
for the consumers, who would each of them 
eat six pounds as easily as one pound, if set 
before them. Nothing was ever left for the 
morrow. They subsist entirely on fish, milk, 
and rye bread. 

The harmless little people pleased the 
travelers immensely. “There was a nice 
little couple,” says Captain Hutchinson, “ we 
took a great fancy to, and after much con- 
sultation, decided to our satisfaction which 
was the boy and which the girl. As both 
men and women have long hair, and neither 
whiskers nor beard, and dress alike in high 
blue cloth billycock hats, and reindeer-skin 
coats and leggings, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish them. We asked them how old 
they were, and whether they belonged to the 
school. The laugh was against us, when we 
found the gentleman to be twenty-six, and 
the lady, his wife, to be twenty-four,—instead 
of fourteen and twelve, as we had settled 
them to be.” In this,lovely living Lilliput 
potatoes are the size of walnuts, lamb steaks 
as big as larks, and a calf about the dimen- 
sions of a large cat. No doctor is within a 
hundred miles, for the Lapps are never ill 
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until just before they die ; and the one doctor 
even at Lulea is in despair at the want of 
patients. The effects of the climate are very 
curious to watch. The summer had set in, 
and everything seemed to be growing by 
steam ; though Quickjock lies at such an al- 
titude that an hour's walk up any of the 
mountains round would bring one to perpet- 
ual snow. With the warmth come the mos- 
quitoes, which are as troublesome to the na- 
tives as to the visitors, and are prepared 
against by covering the tops of the chimney 
with sods of earth, and kept out by never 
opening the windows at all, and the doors 
only for the indispensable moment of ingress 
and egress.— Chicago Tribune. 





HOW A POET LIVES. 

W. C. Bryant, in a letter to the Herald of 
Health, thus describes his mode of life : 

I rise early—at this time of the year about 
5.30; in summer, half an hour, or even an 
hour earlier. Immediately, with very little 
incumbrance of clothing, I begin a series of 
exercises, for the most part designed to ex- 
pand the chest, and at the same time call 
into action all the muscles and articulations 
of the body. These are performed with 
dumb-bells, the very lightest, covered with 
flannel ; with a pole, a horizontal bar, and a 
light chair swung around my head. After a 
full hour, and sometimes more, passed in this 
manner, I bathe from head to foot. When 
at my place in the country, I sometimes short- 
en my exercises in the chamber, and, going 
out, occupy myself for half an hour or more 
in some work which requires brisk exercise. 
After my bath, if breakfast be not ready, I 
sit down to my studies until I am called. 

My breakfast is a simple one—hominy and 
milk, or, in place of hominy, brown bread, or 
oat meal, or wheaten grits, and in the season 
baked sweet apples. Buckwheat cakes I do 
not decline, nor, any other article of vegeta- 
ble food, but animal food I never take at 
breakfast. Tea and coffee I never touch at 
any time. Sometimes I take a cup of choco- 
late, which has no narcotic effect, and agrees 
with me very well. At breakfast I often 
take fruit, either in its natural state or fresh- 
ly stewed. 

After breakfast I occupy myself for awhile 
with my studies, and then, when in town, I 
walk down to the office of the Evening Post, 
nearly three miles distant, and after about 
three hours return, always walking, whatever 
be the weather or thestate of the streets. In the 
country I am engaged in my literary tasks, 
till a feeling of weariness drives me out into 
the open air, and I go upon my farm or into 
the garden, and prune the trees, or perform 
some other work about them which they need, 


. 
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and then go back to my books. I do not 
often drive out, preferring to walk. 

In the country I dine early, and it is only 
at that meal that I take either meat or fish, 
and of these but a moderate quantity, mak- 
ing my dinner mostly of vegetables. At the 
meal which is called tea I take only a little 
bread and butter, with fruit, if it be on the 
table. In town, where I dine later, I make 
but two meals a day. Fruit makes a con- 
siderable part of my diet, and I eat it at al- 
most any hour of the day without inconveni- 
ence. My drink is water, yet I sometimes, 
though rarely, take a glass of wine. Iam a 
natural temperance man, finding myself 
rather confused than exhilarated by wine. I 
never meddle with tobacco, except to quarrel 
with its use. 

That I may rise early, I of course go to 
bed early—in town, as early as ten; in the 
country, somewhat earlier. For many years 
I have avoided in the evening every kind of 
literary occupation which tasks the faculties, 
such as composition, even to the writing of 
letters, for the reason that it excites the 
nervous system and prevents sound sleep. 

My brother told me, not long since, that 
he had seen in a Chicago newspaper, and 
several other Western journals, a paragraph 
in which it was said I am in the habit of tak- 
ing quinine as a stimulant; that I have de- 
pended upon the excitement it produces in 
writing my verses, and that, in consequence 
of using it in that way, I had become as deaf 
as a post. As to my deafness, you know 
that to be false, and the rest of the story is 
equally so. I abominate all drugs and nar- 
cotics, and have always carefully avoided 
everything which spurs nature to exertions 
which it would not otherwise make. Even 
with my food I do not take the usual condi- 
ments, such as pepper and the like. 

I am, sir, truly yours, 
W. ©. BRYAnt. 
— Exchange. 


————_ ~~ 
AN ESSAY ON WRITING. 


To express our ideas in writing must evi- 
dently be a very difficult thing, seeing how 
rare an acquirement it is, and how few even 
of the best writers have acquired perfect fa- 
cility in the art. Most of them will, I be- 
lieve, tell you that, after long practice, they 
still find it nearly as difficult to write well as 
they did when they began to write. 

Yet it seems that certain rules might be 
laid down for good writing; and at the risk 
of appearing presumptuous, I will venture to 
suggest some. 

First. Let the subject that you write about 
be one that you really care about. 

Second. Never throw away an adjective. 
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If you use an adjective that does not add any 
meaning to the substantive, it is a wicked 
waste of adjectival power. 

Third. Take care that your relatives clear- 
ly and distinetly relate to your antecedents. 
In seven sentences out of ten that are ob- 
scure, you will find that the obscurity is 
caused by a doubt about the relatives. 

Fourth. Do not fear repetition. This fear 
is a frequent cause of obscurity. 

Fifth. Avoid parenthesis. A parenthesis 
can generally be made into a separate sen- 
tence, 

Sizth. Do not attempt to abbreviate your 
general statements, or suppose that those gen- 
eral statements will be understood by your 
reader. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : ‘ 

Seventh. Try to master what is the idea of 
a séntence—how it should be a thing of cer- 
tain completeness in itself. If it is to consist 
of many clauses, let them be clauses having 
a reasonable dependence one upon another, 
and not sentences within sentences. 

Eighth. Attend to method. That alone, 
if you commit all other faults, will make your 
writing readable. For example, if you have 
to treat a subject which is naturally divided 
into several branches, take them up one by 
one, and exhaust them. Do not deal with 
them by bits. Let us call these branches A, 
Band C. Do not begin by saying only half 
of what you mean about A, and then bring- 
ing in the rest of A after you have treated G, 
thus making B and C a long parenthesis. . . . 

Ninth, Follow the nature of your subject, 
and let your choice of words, your length of 
sentences, and all the other delicacies of writ- 
ing, be adapted to the nature of the subject. 
To use an admirable simile, which has been 
used before, let the writing fall over the sub- 
ject like drapery over a beautiful statue of 
the human figure, adapting itself inevitably 
to all the outlines of the body that it clothes. 

Tenth. While you are writing, do not think 
of any of these rules, or of any other rules. 
Whatever you learnt from rules, to be of 
service, must have entered into your habits of 
mind, and into your tastes, and must be a 
part of your power which you use, as you do 


the power of nerve or muscle, unconsciously, 
—Arthur Helps. 


en 


Litre Sins.—In a Carolina forest of a 
thousand acres you can scarcely find a tree 
that is not dead and crumbling to decay. No 
fire has swept over it, no lightning scathed 
those naked, bleaching pines. This ruin was 
wrought by a little insect’s larvee, no larger 


than a grain of rice. What a hundred axe- 
men could not accomplish by years of hard 
labor, this seemingly insignificant insect sent 
its feeble offspring to perform. One alone 
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could have little power, it is true, but mil- 
lions were marshalled, and all the skill of 
man could not stay their course. 

Such is the power of little sins.— Young 
People’s Helper. 


m <> 


THE COST OF TRUTH. 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 
Comes in the common walks of daily life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Bought in the market at the current price, 
Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the bowl; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 
Nor pierces e’en the surface of the soul. 


> 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER. 


Our faithful correspondent at the Sante> Indian 
Agency, Nebraska, (Geo. S. Truman,) has again 
forwarded us a detailed statement of the weather at 
that place, but received too late for our monthly 
review. 

The same features of extremes characterize it as 
did his previous accounts. viz: 

Maximum on the 6th of the month, 90 deg. 

Minimum on the 11th of the mouth, 24 deg. 
showing a range of 66 ceg. through the month. 

He also remarks : 

**T would call attention to the unusual tempera- 
ture of the 6th, and also the storms of the 10th and 
14th, which were emphatically the storms of the 
year, being the first of rain or snow to wet the ground 
for at least nine months. 

‘* We had almost come to the conclusion that it 
could not rain on our parched soil, but we now feel 
encouraged to hope for the coming harvest, as our 
spring grain has thus been enabled to get a good 
start.’’ 

In comparing their temperature with ours it will 
be seen we had our extreme height on the 9th of 
the month, when the mercury reached 80.55 at 
Pennsylvania Hospital, though iu some localities it 
reached a bigher point. J. M. Extis. 


Philada., Eighth month 12th, 1871. 








I suepT, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 


eg 2 
ITEMS. 

Dean Stantey his pubilshed a volume on the 
Athanasian Creed, showing what various interpreta- 
tions have been put upon it, and the disadvantages 
of having such an authoritative statement of belief; 
maintaining that its use should no longer be made 
compulsory. 


O. F. Wivxcuester, of Hartford, Covn., has offered 
$100,000 of land to Yale College, for the purpose of 
establishing an astronomical observatory in that 
city, and Walter Phelps has given $1,200 in gold to 
the College Library for the purchase of books on 
Political Economy. 


A recent number of the “Saturday Review” calls 
attention to a plan for the rescue of the vagrant 
children in large cities, which has lately been adopt- 
ed in Scotland. Instead of placing the children in 


charity schools, or in the shoeblack brigade, they 
are sent into the country, and apprenticed to me- 
chanics or farmers. This system of transplanting 
and ‘‘ grafting’’ children—as the Review calls it— 
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has been in operation here for many years, and those 
who have been familiar with the excellent work ac- 
cowplished among the juvenile street-Arab: of this 
city by Mr. Brace and his fellow-worke:s, will be 
surprised to fini that a similar work on the other 
side of the Atlantic should be regarded by au ictel- 
ligent English journal as a novelty and experiment. 


TuE vsk of artificial stone is a revival of a lost art, 
as many of the solidest walls in the old werld were 
built of manuf:ctured material. Mr. Tall, of Eng- 
land, has discovered a process for makiag stones 
which are thoroughly impervious and gain solidity 
by exposure. One of the good deeds of the late Em- 
peror of France, was the encouragement he gave to 
the manufacturers of artificial stone, of which ma- 
terial he had fifty model houses erected forthe poor 
of Paris. To cheapen durable building material is 
to multiply homes and hasten the millenium.— Zr. 
paper. 

Woman Proressorsuip.—Tbe Trustees of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., have established a 
professorship of medicine in that institution to be 
filled by a woman, and have elected as the first in- 
cumbent Bella C. Barrows, who, it is stated, enjoys 
a high reputation as a surgeon, and is particularly 
skilful in the treatment of diseases of the eye. 


Ore of the warked features of our time is the or- 
ganization of labor, both in this country and Europe. 
In former times political, military, and monetary 
power controlled everything. Capital ruled over 
every department of life, and while capitalists kept 
the laborers in a state of poverty bordering on pau- 
perism, the latter were brought into coustant com- 
petition with each other, and like the pebbles on 
the beach, gradually ground each other into pow- 
der. The diffusion of knowledge and the beginning 
of culture by means of the press, has already totally 
changed the position of the two parties in England 
and Northern Europe and in some portions of Amer- 
ica. Laborers begin to see the power of organiza- 
tion ; and, moreover, that there is no sort of sense 
in butting each other’s brains out for the pleasure 
of capitalists. They begin to see that they have in- 
terests and sympathies and rights in common, which 
nothing short of co operation can protect and ad- 
vance. This is the meaning of the labor unions, 
which have almost imperceptibly arisen in the more 
intelligent sections of two continents, and are now 
rapidly affiliating with each other and forming a net- 
work of relat'ons of the most compact and compli- 
cate order. If nothing ocours te check the spread 
of these Unions and Guilds of various sorts, and in- 
terrupt their relations with those of other countries, 
they will hold the governments of Kurope and 
America in their hands, and shape the politics of 
the world in their own wise or wild way. There is 
something almost terrific in the spread of this silent 
revolution under our very feet, while we are ab- 
sorbed in measures that are bubbles, and theories 
that are painted breath,—this steady uprising of a 
new stratum of society to a level which will alter 
the entire state of thivgs in the world. We appre- 
hend no difficulty from the cause. Of course there 
will be occasional excesses and indiscretions on the 
part of labor Unions, as there has been of late in 
the coal regions. But in time laborers will learn 
that the laws which govern society, like those of 
light and gravitation, are not of man’s making, and 
will respect all natural rights, whether of individ- 
uals or of communities, as theirown. Let them be 
as faithful in the performance of their duties as they 
are persistent in demanding their rights, and all 
will be well.— Golden Age. 
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What a nice change MOORE'S SOAP. dogs make, LEAVEN MAN UR E ° 


We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
The Elements of Fertility combined. 


of boiling or using hot water, by 

Home-found, home-made ; applies to home and 
domestic manure material; when properly saved 
by a short and easy method, and put together (with 
a little leaven) in due order and right proportions, 
intermix of themselves. Of firat importance when 
making composts: to know what to leave out, what 
to put in, and how much of a kind (especially those 
that come to hand simples and compounds mingled 
together), would be impracticable, but for the time- 
ly provision made by the Author of Nature, in the 
good and perfect gift of 


THE LEAVEN PRINCIPLE, 


that is found to answer as readily to the elements, 
as to the produce of the soil; when both identical in 
constitution, ‘‘change of condition never alters 
principle.’’ To neutralize caustics (as quick-lime, 
&c.), hasten decay without loss of the useful gases, 
equalize extremes of hot and cold, wet and dry ; 
render stiff parts loose and lively, correct soil out 
of condition, supply absent. ingredients, is not only 
offensive, but finally destructive to that class of 
weeds and worms not nataral to a true soil, — 


THE LITLE LEAVEN WITH LITTLE EXPENSE AN® LITTLE LABOR, 


comes to light when the need is sufficiently felt to 
work with a will to find it. Spscian ror Grass; 
good for Corn any time before the last hoeing. 


THE LEAVEN LIQUID COMPOUND. 


4 powerful dissolvent, nutritious and harmless 
for Pruit Trees, &c. Costs nothing. Terms, $10 
for one farm right; family rights stated in the 
Guide. No s but patrons.” 7p. Onorders 
or registered letters preferred. 


Wappingere Falls, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Extracts from Dutchess County Reports. 


From Samuel A. Doughty, Frigid Paliper: I'feel 
Iam discharging an obligation which, in common 
with many others, I think I am under to yon, for 
putting us in possession of practical information 
which, if acted on, must insure a large return of 
wealth and pleasure. My corn is 8 fine crop; on 
my potatoes a marked difference. For grass I think 
it still superior.’? From P. A. Skidmore, ‘‘1 like 
it, and recommend it to all, because it pays and 
saves cartage.’’ From Alfred Moere. ‘‘To renew 
eld gardens and give good fruit, I am satisfied it is 
good.’? From Edward S. Potter. ‘I have used it 
five years ; from the first it has given me extrs corn. 
The firat year it averaged 55 bushels, shelled, to the 
acre. Our land is not as good for corn as for grass.’’ 
From Willet Munson. ‘‘I got the right late, when 
the worms were destroying my corn; the Leaven 
stopped them at once; turned out an extra crop.’’ 
From Daniel Moul. ‘‘I used mine on my corn the 
last hoeing; it turned out by measure 164 bushels 
ears te the acre.’’ From E. Cooley, ‘‘ The Leaven 
me the best erop Lever had, and subdued my 
eo’? From Grahamville, Sullivan Co. 
‘ > Pres’t. Agric. Club, says: ‘* We took 
it hete very freely frém the advice of friends from 
1 Dutchess county ; all astisfied ; so far it is. what it 

professes to be.” : 

























































Ladies, you can save your 


FUEL, TIME, HARD LABOR, CLOTHES, 
WASHBOILERS, HEALTH, and THE 
PAPER ON YOUR WALLS, 


and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds, You can cleanse easily and 
thoroughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalled. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moore’s Soap, with the Litrie 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

‘Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft. or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a litWle longer, 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 


C. N. WILLS, 
Agent for New Jersey. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 


Our friend Asa M. Janney.proposing to resign the 
agency of the Santee Sioux Tribe of Indians in Ne- 
braska, to take effect about the lst of Eighth month 
next, the Committee on Indian Affairs of the six 
Yearly Meetings of Friends are prepared to receive 
applications from members of the Society who may 
feel it right to enter upon the service. Applications, 
either personally or by letter, may be made to 

WILLIAM H. MACY, No. 29 Wall St., N. Y., 
WILLIAM DORSEY, 923 Market St., Phils. 


WM. HEACOCE, ; 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G@. Reed 
& Co.'s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. >. 

BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, .. 
41 6m: ~~ = 144 IN 7th Ste 


¢T 
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EH U BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 SOUTH SECOND STREET, | 
Between Market and Chestnut — Philadelphia. , 


: ' 
Biack Silk for $1. | 
‘Gros oe 3 from +46 to $4.00. & | 
Tepes | . 
Himalaya — h 
} 


Dress Goods for Friends 
Gloves, we onary and and - Materials. 


Delaine Shawls (plain shades $3. oO. 


GRENADINE SHAWLS. | 
These are the prettiest awemer Shawls in the market for years. | 


“Cassimeres, Cashmerets, &c. 


PRovtivenr (<j. 
LIE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
rrr SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid. This Company is expresaly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising ameng its policy-bolders. It-is therefore purely mutual. 

' "Dhe New’ York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
te every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

Kt was\the first .Pedasylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 
under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being wiaintiged ‘exdlusively by\Frierds, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger - 
proportion of Friends — its policy-holders than any other company in the United States. < 
It was organized b y Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 

of ‘the Sndiety, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An-luvestigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 

nearly! 26:per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
the records of burials in Friends’ Ae Lape in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both.as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &e., are not excelled 


by any company. 
1 President. 
WH. .." iC LONGSTRETE. Vico Freident, 


ida adel tn et eco to oats. | 








